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Bowers, Claude G. My Mission to Spain 
Simon & Schuster. May 27, 1954. 437p. $6.00. 

The author of this book, Claude G. Bowers, was the 
United States Ambassador to Spain from 1933 to 1939. 
He was therefore our official representative to Spain 
not only during the Civil War but for those three 
critical years prior to the outbreak of that fratricidal 
conflict. During those six years he kept both a diary 
and records of all his diplomatic dispatches. From 
these sources he has written his impressions of that 
momentous period in Spanish history. 


That he loved Spain and its people there can be no 
doubt. For the first three years he traveled frequently 
through the length and breadth of this picturesque 
country, always thirsting to learn more about the coun- 
tryside, the cities and hamlets, the people and their 
customs. The chapters describing these tours are easily 
the best part of the book. 


But it would seem that Bowers was never able to pene- 
trate much below the surface of Spanish culture and 
temperament. In the whole book there is no real at- 
tempt to analyze Spanish character. If you were one 
who was puzzled by the Spanish Civil War, you will 
find little enlightenment in these pages. If you ac- 
cepted General Franco as the savior of Spain, this book 
will infuriate you. For Bowers sees the whole war 
simply as a struggle between democracy and Fascism. 
The Loyalists were democrats and the Nationalists, 
Fascists, though he never refers to Franco’s followers 
as Nationalists. To him they are always rebels. 


He gives the impression that the Nationalist forces 
consisted chiefly of Germans and Italians, their planes 
always bombed women and children, they shot most 
of their prisoners, whereas the Loyalists were largely 
Spaniards with a sprinkling of foreign volunteers, very 
few of whom were communists. What atrocities were 
committed by the Loyalists were always the fault of 
the anarchists and syndicalists, never of the govern- 
ment. He makes a rather feeble attempt to explain 
the position of the anarchists, but never once does he 
throw any light upon the influence of the syndicalists. 
Just why the government was never able to control 
these powerful elements remains very much of a mys- 
tery. 


In his own mind Bowers no doubt believes that he has 
been fair to the Catholic Church but he fails to under- 
Because the Republic al- 
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Church, as far as he is concerned, was free. He admits 
that Catholic schools were severely restricted and re- 
ligious orders were banned, but he sees nothing un- 
democratic about this legislation. He forgets that 
realistic shepherds like Cardinals Mindszenty and Wys- 
zynski have gone to prison over this issue. Because the 
Church naturally opposed these restrictions on her 
right to educate the faithful in religious schools, the 
hierarchy was reactionary. He always lumps the 
bishops with the monarchists, the great landowners, 
the industrialists, the military clique and the Fascists 
as though their reasons for protesting against the regime 
were the same. 


The author’s attitude to the Spanish Civil War can 
perhaps be illustrated best by the way he explains the 
burning of churches which shocked the Catholic world. 
In May, 1936, before the Civil War began, he writes, 
“word came to the embassy that a dangerous mob of 
men, and more ferocious women, were firing convents 
and churches and pursuing priests and nuns. This 
was grossly exaggerated. However, the fury of the mob 
forced the police to take extreme measures to suppress 
it. Then came the explanation. Some fiend had given 
currency to the lie that on May Day a priest had given 
poisoned candy to children. . . . The government in- 
stantly broadcast a denunciation of the lie. The labor 
unions flashed the news to the workers that it was a 
vile canard. The communists charged by radio that 
the story was circulated by the extremists of the Right. 
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Young socialists rushed to the scene of the trouble 
personally to remonstrate with the mobsters and were 
severely beaten. None of these could have been re- 
sponsible. Who was? It might have been the work of 
anarchists, but many thought it was a device of com- 
mon criminals to create a riot with the view to looting 
the churches and convents under cover of the con- 
fusion. Still others ascribed the outrage to Fascist and 
Nazi provocateurs to promote attacks on churches that 
could be used, in accordance with their familiar tech- 
nique, for propaganda in other lands. This was my 
own conviction.” If this analysis seems plausible to 
you, this book will appeal to you. 


But whatever you think of this explanation, My Mission 
to Spain is valuable on two scores. It reveals the diplo- 
matic information our government was receiving from 
its ambassador, and this had its influence upon the 
policy which the State Department sponsored during 
the Spanish Civil War. Secondly, Bowers uncovers 
the considerable help given by Italy and Germany to 
the Nationalists. But the book will add little to 
Bowers’ reputation as an historian. The definitive his- 
tory of the Spanish Civil War remains to appear in 
English. 


One final observation. Why do the publishers allow 
a book of this nature to appear without a map by 
which the American reader could trace the author’s 
pleasant journeys as well as the progress of the war? 


Harry C. Koenig, 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois 


McLaverty, Michael School for Hope 
Macmillan. June 15, 1954. 242p. $3.50. 

Michael McLaverty’s new book may be a disappoint- 
ment to his many devoted readers; it is a rather tired 
piece of work, lacking in the animation and consistency 
necessary for a good novel. Many of the ingredients 
are there: a good central situation in which a girl must 
fight against her own fears and the prejudices of an 
entire community in order to win her way to peace and 
a purposeful life; clearly defined and contrasting char- 
acters; good settings and dialogue. The novel might 
have been a very good one, but it is not. 


Perhaps the key to the failure lies in the main com- 
plication, one which, though it is promising and sound, 
has many difficulties for the novelist. Nora Byrne, a 
young Irish girl, is plagued by fear—by fear of what 
might happen to her but much more by fear of what 
others are thinking. Her mother and sister have died 
of tuberculosis and her fiancé has broken off their 
engagement because he is afraid that Nora may have 
the same disease. Nora obtains a teaching position in 
a little town and a place of residence with two elderly 
and lonely maidens. She brightens their lives, suc- 
ceeds as a teacher, and, in spite of her stern resolutions, 
falls in love with the schoolmaster. The love affair 
threatens to smash itself on the fear of disease and the 
bitterness of the schoolmaster’s sister—she cannot bear 
to see the one object of her affection taken out of her 
care—but it manages to win through to a happy end- 
ing. The issue is seldom in doubt and seldom exciting 
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and the situation never reaches the dramatic heights it 
could reach. 


Certainly a wavering but essentially plucky battle | 


against prejudice and a desperate effort to resolve 


honestly one’s own intricate motivation can make | 


gripping reading. Mr. McLaverty, however, has failed 
to make the struggle vivid. Theoretically we are aware 
of the difficulties a consumptive person faces in carving 


out a career; theoretically we are aware of the tragic | 
situation of the healthy person who has a nagging fear _ 


of disease and who faces the unfounded fears of an 
ignorant and obstinate group of people. Mere aware 


ness on a level of supposition will not, however, awaken | 


sympathy and interest. We are not made to realize 
the loneliness and the uncertainty that’ were Nora’s 
lot. The prejudices of the community and Nora’s own 


dread are not built up with sufficient skill. The added | 


complication of hostility on the part of the school- 


master’s sister should make the situation more tense; | 
instead, it tends to distract from the main compli | 


cation. 


It is unpleasant to be forced to make derogatory state- 
ments about Mr. McLaverty’s work. He is one of a 
rare breed, a novelist who combines genius with good 
taste. It is pleasant to be able to say that this book 
manifests much of Mr. McLaverty’s ability to reproduce 
the beauty that he sees in abundance; that, though 
some of the characters could be better individualized, 
most are set forth with incisive skill; that in the midst 
of struggle and bitterness, the peacefulness that is the 
ordinary tenor of life in an Irish village is always evi- 
dent; and that, despite its shortcomings, the novel 
makes quiet, peaceful, and pleasant reading. It leaves 
an impression of serenity, an impression that is stronger 
and more valuable than the ones imparted by books 
that have been more widely acclaimed. 


William B. Hill, S.J., 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Hastings, Phyllis Rapture in My Rags 
Dutton. July 14, 1954. 222p. $3.00. 

On a lonely farm near the southern cliffs of England 
lived Agnes, the eldest daughter of a large family, who 
had always had the reputation of being slightly simple- 
minded. She had grown to adult age; her brothers 
and sisters had left for other places; her mother had 
died; Agnes remained with her cruel, stupid father. 
Agnes knew no humans; she knew not right from left; 
but she had the poet’s soul and lived, wisely, in every 
pulse of nature. 


issued by the Library, University 
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Subscription price, $4.00; Single Copies, 20 Cents; 
Canadian and Foreign, $4.50. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 


separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1954, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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HEADLINERS 
Book and Classification Author and Review 


Not as a Stranger (IIb) Thompson 
Bless This House (Ila) Lofts 
Never Victorious, Never 

Defeated (IV) Caldwell 
Away All Boats (Ila) Dodson 
The Song of Ruth (Ila) Slaughter 
Bhowani Junction (IIL) Masters 
Sharp 
Schoonover 
Gann 


The Gipsy in the Parlour (Ila) 
The Spider King (IIb 
The High and the Mighty (IIb) 


Overstreet 

Davis 

Kimbrough 

Fowler Apr. 
Theobald May 15 


The Mind Alive (Ila) 

But We Were Born Free (III) 
Forty Plus and Fancy Free (Ila) 
Minutes of the Last Meeting (IIb) 
Final Secret of Pearl Harbor (Ila) 


One day she made a scarecrow for her father’s corn- 
field. As time went by, the corn grew. On another 
day, a “mercy-killing” convict, escaped, took refuge by 
donning the scarecrow’s clothes. The police, and the 
dogs, put off the scent, the convict came to live on the 
farm and was held there by the blackmail of Agnes 
avaricious father. 


The trouble was that Agnes, close to thirty perhaps, 
and not knowing right from left, believed that the 
convict was her scarecrow come to life. 


Alarums with police visits, burgeoning of true love, 
murder of father, continued true love, self-sacrifice, 
pregnancy and what-not pile on close to bring the 
whole to an end. 


The myriad faults of this novel, ranging from execu- 
tion to fundamental philosophy, must be enumerated 
in very brief summary because the author’s undoubted 
talents in style, pace and structure are betrayed by the 
faults and are likely themselves, by their quality, to 
betray the reader. 


First, structurally, the author has chosen to put the 
narrative in the first person writing of the heroine. 
The result is on its face incredible, as even James Cain, 
“master of the first person written document by pro- 
fession,” might have warned, for the “literary expres- 
sion” required by the exigencies of the chosen device 
to be specifically written down is completely incom- 
patible with the given facts of the writer-heroine. 


Second, the heroine, despite her apparent “simple- 
mindedness,” has an intuitive knowledge of all that is 
best and most real in existence, particularly of the 
virtue of charity and of sexual love. It must be seri- 
ously questioned as a matter of psychological fact 
whether such a child of nature could unerringly come, 
as the author requires, to a rejection of theism. 


Third, the heroine-writer displays an experimental 
knowledge of persons and people (when the author 
chooses not otherwise) quite unjustifiable on the basis 
of her given experience. 

Fourth, she just could not have believed that her 
scarecrow came to lifel 

There is no doubt that Rapture in My Rags is ex pro- 
fesso tender, understanding, written with delicacy and 
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insight, et cetera. ,But while it may not be entirely 
unmitigated claptrap it is representative of untenable 
philosophy, expressed in an incredible medium. 


The net result is that there is no one to whom it may 
conceivably be recommended, but discriminating adults 
and those professionally concerned may find it neces- 
sary to read under some conditions because of the 
writer’s unquestionable skill. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Cooke, David C. (Editor) 
Best Detective Stories of the Year 1954 
Dutton. July 15, 1954. 258p. $2.95. 


Now in its ninth annual repetition Mr. Cooke’s collec- 
tion is at least an acceptable anthology of this year’s 
“whodunit” shorter epics although many an aficionado 
would label it only commonplace. This reviewer would 
ring a bell or two of approval but certainly would never 
ring out the entire carillon. Twelve shorts by as many 
authors feature Erle Stanley Gardner, whose Perry 
Mason is just a bit mechanical in working out the 
denouement of the usual courtroom scene; Ellery 
Queen, whose father and son team sponsor a spooner- 
istic solution to a simple robbery and Leslie Charteris, 
whose Simon Templar is purely banal in turning a 
confidence scheme to his own ends while he in turn is 
turned by an astute Mexican policeman. The lesser 
lights tell the better stories; psychological, suspenseful, 
tough stuff and one or two little gems such as Oliver 
La Farge’s “Bystander” and Richard Denning’s “Mug- 
ger Murder.” All in all the collection should provide 
an interesting evening of reading for those who like 
detective stories. One big advantage is that you can 
always drop the story you don’t like and go on to one 
more to your taste. Because of the subject matter in 
one or two cases and because of occasional profanity 
the book is labeled as suitable only for adult readers. 


Simenon, Georges Strangers in the House 
Doubleday. July 15, 1954. 186p. $2.95. 

Hector Loursat, sot, recluse, and barrister, who, since 
the elopement of his wife some twenty years before, 
had found in wine a refuge from the world, discovers 
murder and theft sheltered under his roof. His daugh- 
ter, Nicole, in whom he has little interest, had become 
involved with the Boxing Bar Gang, a ring of juvenile 
thrill-thieves, and had made one wing of the rambling 
Loursat home available as a base of operations and a 
storehouse for stolen goods. One prank of this exu- 
berant little group results in serious injury to a pedes- 
trian, Big Louie, a professional criminal, and his clande- 
stine conveyance to a room in the Loursat manse where 
later he is found murdered. Nicole’s lover, Robert, 
another member of the ring, is arrested for the murder. 
Hector Loursat emerges from his self-imposed isola- 
tion to save Robert by finding the true criminal. 


It is inevitable that a writer as prolific as Simenon shall 
occasionally produce a novel that is completely undis- 
tinguished. This is one. It is essentially the story of 
Hector Loursat’s rediscovery of himself and of society 
as he works to save Robert from conviction. In this 
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psychological study, the parts are all .present but they 
never do mesh into a whole. Motivation is inadequate. 
Characters are manipulated. We are told about them; 
they tell us little about themselves. There is, further, 
a strain of quasi-existentialist futility running through 
the plot. The reader finds it difficult to understand 
why all these people in this provincial French town are 
doing what they do. Only the flair for significant de- 
tail and a few brief flashes of insight, hint that this is 
the work of the creator of Maigret. 


The general condonation of immorality should limit 
readership of Strangers in the House to the discrimi- 
nating adult, who should be able to content himself 
with the thought that soon there will be another 
Simenon novel which might be worth reading. 


Frank Gerrity, 
Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 


Bourne, Peter Twilight of the Dragon 
Putnam’s. June 28, 1954. 371p. $3.95. 


In 1900 the major world powers sent a military expedi- 
tion from Tientsin to Peking to relieve their embassies 
and consulates whose staffs had been besieged by the 
members of the I Ho Tuan (Righteous Harmony Fists), 
known to the English speaking world as the Boxers, 
and by Chinese troops with the consent of the infamous 
Dowager Empress. This is the story Peter Bourne tells 
in his latest book. It is a story of romance and adven- 
ture in which the young American diplomat Randall 
Lockhart vies with the sadistic but personable Prince 
Igor Troubetskoy for the hand of Evelyn Strangways 
while his Chinese foster-brother Wan Chin seeks the 
hand of Lady Sweet Virtue against a backdrop of in- 
trigue, treachery, cruelty and all the fantastic pageantry 
and bombast of the last Chinese Imperial Court. 


The story opens with the Legation Quarter only vaguely 
disturbed over the possibility of Boxer irruptions be- 
cause the ambassadors felt that the Empress would 
never give them countenance but would crash the 
Society with her troops. It builds up through the story 
of the intrigues by means of which her chief eunuch 
Li Lien-Ying played upon the Empress’ chauvinistic 
feeling, upon the national hatred of foreigners and 
upon her fear of being forced to flee from the throne 
a second time. All power was in her hands and she 
had deposed the young Emperor who remained her 
prisoner. The story is told through the eyes of Wen 
Chin who had penetrated to the Forbidden City (for- 
bidden to all men save the Emperor) in the guise of 
an eunuch in search of Lady Sweet Virtue whom the 
Empress had kidnapped and made a concubine of the 
Emperor to punish her father for his foreign predilec- 
tions. Chin was caught but the Empress connived at 
the side stepping of his punishment (to be eunuchized) 
and kept him as a possible lover. Chin was able to 
pass information out to the foreigners, including the 
day scheduled for the uprising. 

The actual events of the uprising are seen through the 
eyes of Randal! Lockhart and the members of the 
Legations who beat off attack after attack of the 
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Boxers who fanatically believe that they cannot be 
killed. When the relieving columns finally arrive the 
Empress flees while Chin recovers Lady Sweet Virtue 
and Randall wins Evelyn. 


Mr. Bourne has written a rather stilted and mechani- 
cally told tale of an almost incredible incident. His 
Chinese characters seem fairly creditable but his “for- 
eigners” never really come to life. The story itself is 
somewhat awkwardly told but the background material 
is well done. Because of certain incidents the book 
can be recommended only to adults. 


Gilmore, Eddy Me and My Russian Wife 
Doubleday. July 1, 1954. 313p. $3.75. | 

Eddy Gilmore was in London in 1941, on the Asso- 
ciated Press staff of that bomb-blasted city, when, 
shortly after the Nazi invasion of Russia, he was sent 
to join Henry Cassidy, AP’s correspondent in the 
U.S.S.R. At the time, Mr. Gilmore relates he knew 
no Russian, (language, that is); and knew very little 
about Russia, geographically or politically. He was to 
spend the next twelve years learning enough to make 
this unpretentious book pleasantly informative reading, 
with the accent on anecdote rather than on commen- 
tary. Mr. Gilmore seems to have had something of a 
high old time in the wastelands of the Soviets, in spite 
of war, hot and cold. He seems to have had a fortu- 
nately capacious tolerance for vodka and the ability to 
make friends quickly and widely. During his stay in 
Moscow before the end of the war in 1945, he met and 
married a young Russian ballerina named Tamara. 
Not without difficulties which make dramatic reading. 
For consorting with foreigners, Tamara was sentenced 
by the NKVD to ten years in Siberia, but had the sen- 
tence changed to eight years of exile from Moscow, in 
a town 150 miles away where, fortunately, she had 
relatives. Mr. Gilmore enlisted the aid of the late 
Wendell Willkie in getting Stalin’s permission for Ta- 
mara to return to Moscow where the marriage was 
specially celebrated because Uncle Josef had appar- 
ently “given his permission” for the wedding. There 
were difficulties in getting an exit visa for his wife and 
daughter when Mr. Gilmore returned, for a brief stay, 
to the United States. But when he was sent back to 
Russia, during the “cold war,” his wife and family went 
with him, though both knew the danger involved of 
being caught in the tortuous red-tape a second-time. 


The story of Mr. Gilmore and his beautiful Russian 
wife has a happy ending, however, and both are now 
(or were) back in the United States. 


Eddy Gilmore modestly and realistically warns his 
readers, “The longer I lived in the Soviet Union the 
less I realized I knew about what is called Communism. 
I still don’t know what it means. It was state capi- 
talism to me, rigidly and brutally enforced by the 
secret police. Above all, I profess to know very few of 
the answers about Russia or anything else. I hope this 
book is reportage for that is what I am, a reporter.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gilmore has a sympathy for and, it 
seems, a hopeful outlook for the Russian people, those 
he knew at least, if ever they are freed from their 
present governors and the soviet system. 
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